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A RED SISTER. 
By C. L. PIRKIS. 
Author of ‘A Dateless Bargain,” “* At the Moment of 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


HERRICK was away two days in London ; 
he might just as well have stayed at home 
for all the news he brought back with 
him. The principal of the big orphanage 
at which Lois had been educated heard 
with amazement of her disappearance. 
She immediately cross- questioned the 
teachers and pupils of the estab- 
lishment, with whom Lois was in the 
habit of corresponding, but with no result. 
Herrick was sent on a wild-goose chase to 
the other side of London, by one of the 
teachers, to the house of an ex-pupil with 
whom she thought Lois was on intimate 
terms. Thence he was sent down into 
Hertfordshire by the ex-pupil to another 
ex-pupil, married and settled down as a 
Vicar’s wife. But always with the same 
result, One and all averred that Lois’s 
letters had been infrequent of late, and 
were absolutely destitute of details respect- 
ing herself and her doings. The only 
scrap of information likely to be of the 
smallest use which Herrick brought back 
with him, was the name of the distant 
cousin, who had from time to time sent 
Lois a present of a five-pound note as a 
Christmas-box. But even this sadly 
lacked individuality. ‘‘ John White ” is not 
a very distinctive appellation. The address 
matched the name in vagueness, and ran 
simply thus : 

‘* TACOMA, 
U.S.A.” 
And these three words and three initials 





were all that Herrick had to show for his 
two days of harass and hard work. 

A cablegram to so indefinite a person- 
ality as John White of Tacoma was not 
to be thought of—there might be a score 
of John Whites in Tacoma, for aught Her- 
rick knew to the contrary. Only one thing 
remained now to be done, he said to 
himself, as with a white face with an ugly 
frown onit he locked himself in his ‘ den,” 
and pushed helter-skelter the accumulated 
letters of two days into a drawer, and that 
was to set off for America at once ; find 
out John White, of Tacoma ; and see if he 
had received any intimation of Lois’s 
intention of making her home with him! 
“Stand on one side now, mother, home, 
friends, responsibilities great and small, 
till I get my darling back again,” was the 
thought of his heart. 

Daring the two days of Herrick’s 
absence Lady Joan had shaken off her con- 
valescence, and had gone about the house 
as of old. Yet not altogether as of old ; 
her duties, which formerly she had dis- 
charged in light, indifferent fashion, were 
now emphasized and made much of, 
Indeed, to speak exactly, occupation of 
some sort or another appeared to be a 
necessity to her, and she seemed now to 
shun leisure as at one time she had 
seemed to court it, 

Even Lord Southmoor, feeble of obser- 
vation though he was, had his attention 
attracted by what he considered a remark- 
able trait in her character. 

‘Tt makes my head whirl to look at you, 
Joan, you seem to be always seeing people 
or writing letters,” he said in a tone of 
feeble remonstrance, as if he feared the 
family dignity was about to suffer injury 
at her hands. 

Lord Southmoor as a rule was not apt 
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or aphoristic in his remarks, In conversa- 
tion he generally sat staring hard and 
frowning heavily, as if all absorbed in 
listening. And then he would open his 
lips and make a little speech, or ask a 
question altogether wide of the subject 
in hand. 

His remonstrance to his sister had 
been called forth by the fact that on 
the second day of Herrick’s absence from 
home, Lady Joan had been closeted the 
whole morning with an entire stranger ; 
leaving the Earl and his daughter to 
entertain each other. 

That stranger was Ralph Harwood, who 
responded with as much despatch as 
possible to Lady Joan’s summons, 

Ralph had not the refined appearance to 
which his sister owned. Lady Joan 
quickly enough took his measure as that of 
a young farmer of the old school ; that is to 
say, a man lifted above the farm-labourer 
class by a better education, but willing at 
any moment to let himself down to the 
level of the farm labourer, and do farm- 
labourer’s work, if by so doing his land 
would be better tilled, and his live stock 
better cared for. 

In type he was florid and Saxon, tall and 
sturdy, with hair of a darker tint than 
Lucy’s, and eyes that had an anxious, 
worried look in them. He looked miser- 
able and ill at ease as Lady Joan laid 
stress upon what she called his extraordi- 
nary conduct in taking his sister away in so 
hurried a fashion. ‘“ Where is she now,” 
she asked ; “ what is she doing? She can 
come back to me here if she is so 
disposed.” 

‘Not possible, my lady,” answered Ralph, 
‘she has been ill in bed ever since she has 
been at home. It’s my belief. ” Here 
he broke off abruptly, then added, a little 
bitterly : ‘‘ What with one thing what with 
another I scarcely know which way to 
turn.” 

Lady Joan looked at him steadily for a 
moment No, it was not the beggar’s 
whine for charity, but the real outcry of a 
harassed man. 

She tri+d to lead him on to speak of his 
own and Lucy’s early days. She began by 
recounting the story of the two occasions 
on which the girl had walked in her sleep 
while at Longridge. 

“The first occasion she seemed to re- 
member perfectly, and could give a clear 
account of,” the lady went on to say, “ but 
the second appeared to have entirely faded 
from her memory.” 








“It has been so before, my lady,” said 
Ralph ; “ more than once she has got out of 
bed and walked about the house, and I 
have guided her back to her room and 
helped her into bed, and when the morning 
has come she has known nothing of what 
she has done. It is a terrible affliction, 
this habit of hers,” 

“In what way terrible?” asked Lady 
Joan, eyeing the man keenly. 

A shade of embarrassment passed over 
his face, his manner grew less frank. “ Well, 
my lady, she will not be able to get her 
own living for one thing. No lady would 
engage her as maid if she knew she had 
this habit.” 

“No,” said Lady Joan, “that goes 
without saying. No lady would engage a 
girl with such an undesirable habit ; but I 
should have thought good medical advice 
might do something for it, that is unless,” 
here she bent a scrutinising glance on 
Ralph, “ it runs in the family.” 

He flushed crimson, but said never a 
word. His embarrassed silence seemed to 
admit the fact. 

“Pardon my enquiries,” pursued Lady 
Joan, in a kindly, condescending manner, 
which she rarely adopted, but which, when 
assumed, never failed to make an impres- 
sion on her listener. “ Believe me, 1 am 
most desirous to be of service to you and 
to your sister, in whom already I feel deeply 
interested.” 

And then, little by little, in response to 
delicately-put questions and kindly expres- 
sions of sympatby, Ralph told the sorrowful 
story of his early years, and of his father’s 
married life. 

It was, in fact, the untold half of the 
tale which Lucy had already related in 
outline to Ludy Joan. 

The wife whom John Harwood, whilom 
butler to the Vicar of Southmoor, had 
married, had, after the birth of her second 
child, Lucy, developed symptoms of in- 
sanity. Ou more than one occasion she had 
attempted suicide, and after ineffectual 
endeavours to keep her safe at home, her 
husband had been compelled to place her 
in the county lunatic asylum. Here she 
had remained for over fifteen years, at the 
end of which period she had been dis- 
charged as cured. The greater pait of 
the time spent by her in the asylum was of 
necessity a blank to her, and she had re- 
turned home expecting to find her children 
much as she had keftthem. Her husband, 
who from time to time bad visited her during 
her confinement in the asylum, she had 
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recognised ; but her children she had 
denounced as aliens and impostors, who had 
taken the place of the small boy and girl she 
had kissed and said good-bye to long ago. 
It had been thought advisable from the first 
to keep from Lucy the knowledge of her 
roother’s insanity, lest it might have a bad 
effect upon her. She was a delicate child ; in 
physique the living picture of her mother, 
and in temperament her very double. The 
child came back from an aunt in London 
who had brought her up, prepared to lavish 
her love upon a mother who, in her fancy, 
figured as her ideal of everything a mother 
should be. Tie mother not only failed 
utterly to recognise her daughter, but in 
the dead of the night was detected in an 
attempt on the girl's life. This attempt 
was concealed from Lucy, who was im- 
mediately sent back to her aunt. Other 
symptoms of lunacy soon showed in 
the poor woman, and she was sent for a 
time to the house of a doctor in the neigh- 
bourhood, a connection of her husband’s 
through marriage. Shortly afterwards this 
doctor had removed to Ireland, taking his 
patient with him. From time to time 
there had come reports of her improved 
state of health, and then had come the 
news that she had eluded his vigilance 
and escaped from his care. From that 
day forward she had never been heard of. 

Her one desire and aim from morning 
till night had been to re-discover the tiny 
daughter she remembered so perfectly, 
and whose likeness she wore night 
and day in a locket round her neck. It 
was thought possible that she had started 
on this quest, and either had been over- 
taken by some accident, or else had 
committed suicide. Mr. Harwood’s en- 
quiries on the matter, Ralph admitted, had 
been neither searching nor prolonged, and 
nothing had since transpired to confirm 
either surmise. 

The death of Lucy’s aunt at this juncture 
had rendered it necessary for Mr. Harwood 
to provide another home for his daughter. 
Beset by the dread lest his wife might 
find her way back to her home and make 
another attempt on Lucy’s life, and pos- 
sibly also anxious to escape from a place 
of sad memories, he sold his farm in 
Devon, and purchased one near Wrexford. 
Then pecuniary difficulties had begun, 
The Devon farm had been sold at a loss ; 
the Wrexford faim had had too high a 
price paid for it. The worthy farmer 
found himself crippled at every turn by 
want of capital. His spirits sank, his 





health gave way, and he died, leaving to 
his son an unprofitable investment, and 
the care of his fragile sister. Ralph had 
no easy life before him; do what he would, 
the farm did not pay its expenses; and 
Lucy’s daily increasing likeness to her 
mother caused him daily increasin 
anxiety, The girl had been told that 
her mother was dead; this, the con- 
versation of some farm-labourers over- 
heard by her proved to be false; and 
henceforward every statement made to her 
on the matter she disbelieved. She 
drifted into a morbid condition of mind, 
and little by little developed the symptoms 
which her mother had developed before in- 
sanity had set in. One idea took posses- 
sion of her brain—to fiad the ideal mother 
of her childhood’s love. She settled to no 
occupation ; she wandered listlessly about 
the country all day, slept badly at nights, 
and eat next to nothing, In this extremity 
Ralph bethought him of his father’s early 
friends, and wrote an imploring letter to 
Mr. Vaughan Elliot. 

Lady Joan raised her eyebrows, 

“Mr. Vaughan Elliot!” she repeated. 
The name, unheard for so many years, fell 
strangely on her ear in this connection. 

“Yes, my lady, Father Elliot that is,” 
said Ralph. “He had just been appointed, 
so I had heard, to St. Elizabeth’s church, at 
Longridge 4 

“St. Elizabeth’s! Here within two 
miles of the Castle!” interrupted Lady 
Joan, her surprise increasing on her. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

**Go on with your story,” said the lady. 
But though she said ‘Go on,” it was easy 
to see that her thoughts had been set 
wandering. 

Ralph went on: 

“I wrote to him, begging him, on his 
way to his church, to spend a few days at 
our farm. He was kind enough to do so, 
and in three days he did Lucy more good 
than anybody else had ever done in as 
many years. He made her promise to 
give up her wanderings about the country 
in search of she knew not what, and 
advised that she should at once take a 
situation where constant occupation would 
be given her——” He broke off for a 
moment, and then added, bitterly : “ And 
this is how it has all ended !” 

Lady Joan had listened with a keener 
ear to Ralph’s story than she had to the 
other half of it as told her by Lucy. 

It seemed to her that a very straight- 
forward course lay before her now. 
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“It is a sad tale,” she said. “It has 
greatly interested me. I think, however, 
you ought not to lose heart, as you have 
done on your sister’s account. She is very 
young, and, as I said before, medical treat- 
ment ought to do something for her. 
Now, what do you say to sending her for 
a time to stay at a doctor’s house—to a 
doctor, of course, who understands such 
cases — say, to the man to whom your 
father confided your mother ?” 

Once get the girl treated as the semi- 
lunatic she undoubtedly was, and who 
would believe any wild story she might 
tell as to what had gone on in a certain 
sick-room on a certain night ? 

Ralph shook his head. 

‘*T haven't the money, my lady——” he 
began. 

“Leave that tome. What is the name 
of this doctor? Where is he living 
now ?” 

“ His name is Gallagher, and he lives 
at Ballinacrae in Cork, my lady. Just 
now, however, he is in Liverpool, trying 
to arrange a troublesome lawsuit witb 
which he is threatened.” 

‘“‘ Ah, no doubt he would be glad to in- 
crease his income by a lucrative patient. 
Is he competent, do you think, to treat 
such cases as your mother’s and sister’s ?” 

Ralph did not seem to notice the way in 
which she bracketed Lucy with her mother. 
He answered readily enough : 

“Oh, thoroughly competent, my lady. 
He was at one time head-keeper in one of 
the big county asylums. Then he married 
my father’s cousin, who was an attendant 
there, and took it into his head that he 
knew so much about lunatics that it would 
pay him to enter the profession, and set 
up as a doctor to the insane. That was in 
our prosperous days, and my father, off 
and on, helped him a good deal with his 
college expenses.” 

‘*T should like to see this man,” said 
Lady Joan, “and talk to him about your 
sister.” 

Ralph had an objection to raise which 
she did not expect. 

‘‘ Before anything is done, my lady, I 
must see Father Elliot and consult him on 
the matter. I can do nothing without his 
consent.” 

Lady Joan frowned. Father Elliot 
again! Thirty years ago she had said to 
herself: “This man shall go at once and 
for ever out of my life.” And, lo, here 
was he confronting her at a crisis ! 

“T think,” she said, with not a little 





asperity, “you are unwise not to avail 
yourself at once of my offer. It is the 
advice of a doctor, not that of a priest, 
which you are needing for your sister.” 

Whatever Ralph might desire for his 
sister, assuredly advice from a priest was 
not what Lady Joan desired for her. 
Priests had the uncomfortable habit of 
counselling confession, and so of getting at 
a variety of matters which did not concern 
them. 

“Give me a little time to think it over, 
my lady,” said Ralph, humbly. “I am 
going straight to the Father’s from here; 
and, if you will allow me, I will call in 
again on my way back in the afternoon.” 

And with so much of concession Lady 
Joan was obliged to be content, and to 
allow the man to depart. 





THE HANSA, 





AS you near Antwerp, after steaming 
up the long, ugly Scheldt, you notice three 
things—that “‘ lace-work” spire which is not 
all fair, honest masonry, but which is 
very beautiful, nevertheless; the little 
castle (‘Steen ”), just restored, and look- 
ing more like a toy shelter for promenaders 
on the quay-terrace than the place where 
the horrors of the Inquisition had full 
swing; the third thing that strikes you 
is a grim, square fortress, close to the first 
basin, looking just like what it is—a great 
bonded warehouse, of the days when ware- 
houses had to be also fortresses. This is 
the house of the Hansa, or Hanseatic 
League. In London they had a similar 
place. Till 1851, you might see, close to 
Cosin’s Lane, Dowgate, some remains of 
“the German’s Guildhall,” which dated 
from the time when Dowgate was the only 
City gate opening on the water. This 
gave the “ Easterlings” an immense ad- 
vantage over their English brethren ; and 
they improved it, getting grant after grant 
from our Kings, till they were practically 
independent, and keeping the Chief of the 
Customs in good humour by a yearly gift 
worth about twenty pounds, The alder- 
man, too, who was told off to settle dis- 
putes between Easterlings and Londonars, 
got, every New Year's day, fifteen gold 
nobles, considerately wrapped in a pair of 
new gloves. 

The Plantagenet Kings were the humble 
servants of the Hansa. They were always 
in want of ready money. Edward the 
Third had to send his crown and the State 
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jewels to Cologne in pledge for “ value 
received.” The Easterlings, therefore, were 
allowed to fortify their-settlement—a need- 
ful precaution, when the London mob was 
as ready to attack them as it was to 
plunder the Jews, and with better reason, 
for the privileges that the Kings sold them 
must have been extremely galling to the 
natives. When, in Wat Tyler’s time, the 
foreigners were even torn from sanctuary, 
every one being knocked on the head who 
could not say “bread and cheese,” they 
were suffering as monopolists must suffer 
when at last the proverbial worm turns. 
King after King had exempted the Hansa 
merchants from tax after tax. Lion- 
hearted Richard stopped at Cologne on his 
way back from his Austrian prison, and 
while he heard mass in the cathedral, the 
merchants made up so heavy a purse to 
help pay his ransom, that when he got 
home he freed “his beloved burghers of 
Cologne ” from all dues, and fixed the rent 
of their London Guildhall at two shillings. 
Even in Edward the Sixth’s reign, when 
English murmuring had taken shape, and 
Gresham was preparing the blow where- 
witb, under Elizabeth, he crippled the 
Hansa, they exported in one year thirty- 
six thousand pieces of cloth, against only 
one thousand one hundred exported by 
the English, paying only threepence per 
piece, the ordinary duty being five shillings 
and ninepence; and having, to boot, the 
privilege of shipping it in their own 
bottoms, thereby saving custom-dues, so that 
the cloth stood them in a pound per piece 
less than its price in the Antwerp market. 

How the English could have submitted 
to the Treaty of Utrecht, which, under 
Edward the Fourth, confirmed all the 
Hansa’s old privileges, and took from our 
merchants the right of trading in the 
Baltic, and (which they were most eager 
for) with Russia, it is hard to understand. 
The Hansa, leagued with the Danes, had 
all through the Wars of the Roses harassed 
our commerce, even landing and ravaging 
our seaboards, forcing us to call in Charles 
the Bold as umpire. 

One good came of it. Our seamen were 
driven to maritime discovery. Just as the 
Greeks, growing strong in the Aigean, 
forced the Phcenicians to pass the Pillars 
of Hercules and explore the Atlantic coasts 
of Spain and Africa, so the Baltic, being a 
German lake, drove Willoughby and others 
northward, and the White Sea was dis- 
covered, and our trade centred at Arch- 
angel, 





But it was not all war. In their forti- 
fied settlement of the Steelyard, the Hansa- 
town merchants made good cheer, and 
shared it with the Londoners. Celibates 
they all were, as strict as the Teutonic 
Knights in Prussia during their ten years’ 
sojourn, No woman was allowed inside 
the precincts. Bat in the garden, between 
kitchen and great hall, there were shady 
arbours, and tables, and seats, and good 
Rhenish was on sale at threepence a 
bottle. 

“Let us go to the Stilliard and drink 
Rhenish,” says ‘“ Pierce Penniless.” And 
some one in a play of Webster’s asks: 
“ Will you steal forth to the Stillyard and 
taste of a Dutch brew and a keg of stur- 
geon?” The “ Boar’s Head” was not far 
off; and Prince Hal’s town-house was in 
Coldharbour Lane. The ‘‘Steelyard,” with 
a bunch of grapes above it, was, till yester- 
day, the sign of a tavern close by. 

Strangely enough, the London Hansa- 
men had no church of their own, frequent- 
ing All-hallows the Greater; and, as all 
their fines were paid in Polish wax, no 
doubt the church was kept well lighted. 
Polish wax was worth money in those 
days. Two quintals of it went yearly to 
the Lord Mayor, in addition to a cask of 
caviare and a barrel of choice herrings. 
This kept his worship in good humour. 
And in civic processions the Hansa took a 
notable share. Lydgate tells how, at the 
triumphal entry of Henry the Sixth, 

Came Easterlings, though they were strangers, 

Estably horsed, after the Mayor riding. 

When Queen Mary came to the City the 
day before her coronation, the “ Easter- 
lings” built a hillock by Gracechurch, 
whence a fountain poured forth wine, 
while four children, daintily dressed, stood 
thereon and greeted the Queen. They 
also set two tuns of wine in front of 
the Steelyard, whence all passers-by were 
free to drink. The entry in their books 
shows that day’s festivity cost them a thou- 
sand pounds ; a vast sum considering the 
then value of money. 

So long as people are strong, prudent 
men don’t meddle with them. The native 
merchants kept grumbling at the favour 
shown to aliens; but Henry the Seventh, 
ready enough to put on the screw where 
he could do so safely, left the Hansa 
merchants their old privileges. So did 
Henry the Eighth; but the opening up 
of new trade roade, and the weakening 
of the Hansa League in its old stronghold, 
Flanders, gave hopes to the English. 
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Gresham and his merchant-advevturers 
appealed to the Virgin Queen, using the 
strange plea that “the Hansa merchants, 
being all bachelors, could give more leisure 
to trading than could the English, who 
were married.” Burleigh heartily upbeld 
Gresham. The German Emperor, whom 
the Hansa called in as their suzerain, 
wrote a letter, but declined to help otber- 
wise. Whereupon Burleigh became rough- 
tongued after the Cecil fashion, “ insulting 
a Hansa ambassador with rude, indecent 
speech,” 

‘‘You and my own people shall be on 
the same footing,” said Elizabeth. 

“No,” replied the Hansa, “we hold to 
our old privileges.” 

“Then I limit your export of English 
c’oth to five thousand pieces,” replied the 
Q 1een. 

Of course there was much sbufiling; 
Elizabeth took a special delight in to:tuous 
policy. 

‘**Confirm our privileges, and we’ll give 
you a factory at Hamburg,” said the 
Hansa. 

“No; first give the factory, and then 
we'll discuss the privileges,” said Elizabeth. 

But the upshot was that the Queen kept 
her ground, and that individual Hansa 
towns—the smaller ones especially—began 
to allow English factories, in spite of the 
prohibition at headquarters. The League 
bad spent so much in supplying Spain with 
ship timber and warlike stores, that they 
were almost bankrupt; and the town of 
Stade’s answer, when called to account for 
letting the English settle in it, is a sample 
of what all felt. . “‘ Almighty Heaven put 
them in our way that we might, by them, 
get a bit of bread to eat.” 

Goods for the Spaniards, Elizabeth, 
though at peace with the League, held to 
be contraband of war; and her captains 
were always snapping up Hansa ships— 
Norris and Drake seized sixty at one time 
—and no protests would make the Queen 
loose her hold either on vessels or cargoes. 

The League retaliated by persuading 
Emperor Rudolf to order all English to 
quit his dominions within three months ; 
but our trade throve as briskly as ever, for 
the Dutch welcomed us at Middleburg, 
whence, under Dutch names, we traded 
with Germany as before; while Elizabeth 
—1598—turned the Hansa men out of the 
Steelyard at a fortnight’s notice, and 
James, though embassy after embassy 
came to entreat his favour, declined to 
readmit them. The Merchant-adventurers 





were triumpbsnt. Their secretary, Wheeler, 
writes of the Hansa: “ Most ot their teeth 
have fallen out, the rest set but loosely in 
their head.” 

Not till the power of the League was 
wholly broken by the ruinous Thirty Years’ 
War, which practically reduced it to three 
cities— Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck—did the 
City, with a scrupulousness which cities have 
not always shown in like cases, give back 
the Steelyard, and the ground belonging to 
it. Cannon Street station stands on part 
of it. When the whole was sold, in 1853, 
to an English Company, it realised seventy- 
two thousand, five hundred pounds. The 
sole record of the Hansa’s pride is the 
beautifully-carved oak screen, which divides 
All-ballows into German chapel and parish 
church. 

Next in importance to the London factory 
was that at Bergen. The weakness of the 
Norse kingdoms left them mostly at the 
mercy of these imperious traders. ‘ You 
shall not let the English trade with you,” 
was their mandate to Denmark. To 
Norway, they said : “ All your merchandise, 
though it comes from the furthest north, 
shall pass through our factory.” The 
whole history of Bergen shows these 
German traders to have been as cruel as they 
were overbearing. One is almost glad 
when those famous pirates, the Victual 
Brethren, who took that name because 
they professed “ to be moved with pity 
for the Swedes and Norwegians starved by 
the Hansa,” burned Bergen, 1392. They 
had already seized Wisby in Gottland, 
another famous Hansa-town ; indeed, had 
they not been beaten in desperate fight off 
Heligoland, 1302, their confederation 
would have superseded the League. They 
were Germans, too — strange to find 
Manteuffel and Moltke among their chiefs’ 
names—and from pirates they would soon 
have become traders; while their wealth 
may be judged from the story of their big 
ship, whose mainmast was found to be 
hollow, avd full of gold, out of which, after 
paying the costs of the war, was made the 
gold crown that used to be on Saint 
Nicholas’ Church, Hamburg. But Bergen 
did not come off so well in the struggle. 
Twice the town was sacked, even the 
Bishop’s library being plundered, and the 
Norman ships which had come for the 
summer fishing. Its Greenland trade, 
which had lasted five hundred years, was 
destroyed ; and, in despair, the burghers 
pledged their town to the Hansa, who 
actually turned them out, compelling them 
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to live on the other side of the harbour, 
cut off from their own fish market, to 
which they had to cross a bridge, and run 
the gauntlet of “Shoemakers’ Alley,” 
peopled moatly by ruffians, in the pay of 
the Hansa. 

So thoroughly broken,” remarks Miss 
Zimmera, the latest historian of the Hansa, 
“ was the spirit of these decendants of the 
Vikings.” Besides the Alley folk, the 
regular Hansa establishment at Bremen 
numbered three thousand, all celibates, all 
of fighting age, the term of their sojourn 
being ten years, during which they rose 
from “ office-boy” to alderman. They were 
practically independent of Norway, re- 
fusing to pay rates, though they claimed 
the rights of citizens, felling timber without 
asking leave, forcing themselves into 
private houses, openly abetting the King’s 
enemies, Cod—which, before it left their 
hands, became “‘stock-fish”—was their great 
staple, as herring was further south ; their 
common seal shows half the two-headed 
eagle of the Empire, replaced by a crowned 
codfish. At Bergen, too, the probationary 
ordeals, which novices had to pass through 
in grotesque imitations of those of the 
Order of Military monks, took a very re- 
pulsive form, there being no public opinion 
in the place to keep German coarseness in 
check. The treatment of greenhorns, on 
crossing the Line in English ships, was bad 
enough ; but it was nothing to what the 
“office boy ” had to bear when he landed 
in Bergen, The ‘smoke game” consisted 
in hauling the fresh man up the great 
chimney of the Hall, and burning all kinds 
of stinking filth on the hearth. There, 
almost choked with foul smoke, he had to 
go through a mock catechism, and was 
then put under the pump, and sluiced with 
several tons of water. The victims of the 
“water game” were rowed out to sea, 
stripped, ducked thrice, forced to swallow 
their fill of sea-water, and then flogged as 
they were swimming about. In the “ flog- 
ging game,” thesufferers were made to gather 
their own birch rods; then they and the 
rest sat down to an ample dinner—for this 
game was held on Mayday. After this, 
they were led into a dark hole called 
Paradise, and flogged by two dozen men 
in succession, the other members playing 
all sorts of noisy music outside to deafen 
their cries, At the close of each game, a 
herald announced that ‘“‘so long as the 
Hansa lasted, the noble practice of ordeals 
should never be abandoned ;” nor was it till 
1671, when, the League having grown 





weak everywhere, Christian the Fifth 
felt himself strong enough to insist on 
practices, of which these were by no means 
the most brutalising, being put a stop to. 

I said the Thirty Years’ War gave the 
League its “coup de grace.” That was, 
every one knows, a war of religion ; but it 
became, to a great extent, a war of North 
against South, and the Hansa was in an 
awkward fix, Wallenstein on the one hand 
urging them to throw in their lot with 
“the Empire,” which would thus gain a 
footing on the Baltic; the Swedes and 
Danes pointing out that their alliance was 
the more profitable. The Emperor’s bribe 
was the whole trade of Spain, which he 
promised should pass through the depéts 
of the League ; but his ambassadors pleaded 
in vain. The Hansa gave them three thou- 
sand dollars apiece, and put aside the 
question “ad referendum.” Rage at this 
disappointment—for Wallenstein had, by 
anticipation, styled himself ‘‘ Admiral of 
the Baltic and North Seas”—accounts for 
the cruel sack of Magdeburg, and the 
long and desperate siege of S:ralsund. 
But, before this, there had been religious 
disputes, one of which is connected with 
the strange and puzzling history of Wullen- 
weber, Mayor of Lubeck, which, early in 
the sixteenth century, had become the 
most important of the League towns. It 
was also the last to take up with Lutheran- 
ism; and for it—as for other places—re- 
form in religion meant democracy, and the 
advent to power of men like Wullenweber, 
and his friend, the handsome blacksmith, 
turned pirate, Max Meyer of Hamburg. 
Max is as great a puzzle as Wullenweber. 
He was made leader of the eight hun- 
dred whom Lubeck sent to help the 
Emperor agaiast the Turks. He came back 
Withtw» waggon-loads of booty, and a body- 
guard of forty men in full armour, Ham- 
burg and Lubeck vied with each other in 
honouring one who was so good to look 
upon, that he could pass anywhere for a 
noble, A Lubeck burgomaster’s rich young 
widow insisted on marrying him, and 
through her he was put in command of the 
Hansa fleet that was to ruin the Nether- 
lands’ trade. Instead of this, he took some 
Spanish ships, laden with English goods, 
and boldly sailed into an English port to 
revictual. Henry the Eighth received 
him at Court with much feasting, and, 
three days after—Tudor fashion—had him 
seized as a pirate. The Steelyard mer- 
chants saved him from hanging by paying 
for his seizures; but he was imprisoned. 
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By-and-by, however, Lubeck begged him 
off, and opened to Henry her plan for seizing 
the Sound, and making the Baltic, once 
for all, a German lake, into which, if their 
King took the right side, the English 
should be admitted. This was Wallen- 
weber’s project; and while Meyer was 
being knighted by Henry, who took up 
the scheme right heartily, giving his 
quondam prisoner a gold chain, and 
promising him a pension of three hun- 
dred gold crowns and a half—why the 
half?—the Lubeck Mayor took into his 
pay Christopher of Oldenburg, a prince- 
ling, ready to fight for any one’s hire. 

In 1534 the Hansa, or rather that part 
of it which sided with Lubeck, attacked 
Denmark, and for some time had the 
whole country in their hands, offering it to 
Henry the Eighth if he would help 
efficiently with men or money. They were 
especially angry with Gustavas Vasa, whom 
they looked on as their own nominee— 
they had long been practically King- 
makers in Denmark—and in the great sea- 
fight off Funen (1535), they would have 
beaten, had not many of their hired Cap- 
tains been bribed to sail away in the midst 
of the battle. At the news of this crush- 
ing defeat, Wullenweber’s popularity went 
down like a house of cards. Tne Tories 
came in; the Radical Mayor was hooted 
by the mob, and, while travelling with 
Emperor’s safe-conduct, was seized by the 
Archbishop of Bremen. He was never set 
free, though his brother went to Henry 
and begged him to expostulate. Henry’s 
letters on behalf of “his beloved and 
trusty servant” were disregarded ; Wul- 
lenweber was racked to make him confess 
himself an Anabaptist, and to make him 
re‘und the value of the church plate, which 
—including the huge silver chandelier of 
Saint Mary’s—he had melted up to pay 
for his war. The Archbishop’s brother, 
Duke Henry of Brunswick, was now ap- 
pointed jailor. He shut the poor fellow 
up in a cell in Steinbriick Castle, and for 
two years he had him racked every now 
and then that he might gloat over his 
agony. At Jast he was tried, recanting 
before his judges all that torture had 
forced him to confess ; but his death had 
been determined on, and he was beheaded 
and then chopped in small pieces at 
Wolfenbiittel. 

‘“‘Duke Henry deserved this,” wrote a 
Hamburg burgher, against the sword 
which he drew in red ink in his diary to 
mark the day of execution. 





With Wallenweber ends the romance of 
the Hansa. Thence they were merchants, 
and nothing more, struggling hard for the 
privileges which were daily slipping from 
their grasp, but never daring to make a 
bold stroke like that by which Wullenweber 
tried to set up the Loague in its old mastery 
of the Baltic. They have left their mark on 
the civic domestic architecture of all the 
north of Europe. Their weakness—the 
weakness, too, of the Venetians and the 
Dutch—was that they were only carriers, 
save for a little fish-curing ; and herring 
are fickle.* Trade sought other channels, 
and then no imperial edicts could give 
them back prosperity. 

They did their work in the days when, 
in the weakness of the Empire, every 
little landowner became a robber-knight, 
pouncing down on wayfarers, plundering, 
or at best crushing with excessive tolls. 
Toll had to be paid to every lord whose land 
was crossed. There were tolls within 
sixteen miles of Hamburg. Along the 
Rhine the ruined castles show us how close 
one plunder followed on another. On the 
Rhine, the Hansa began early in the thir- 
teenth century ; but it soon spread, and 
Wisby, well out of the way of noble 
robbery, became their first stronghold. 
How they got a footing in Denmark, more 
than once sacking Copenhagen—in 1362, 
carrying off its church bells to Lubeck— 
how Waldemar the Third (nicknamed 
Alterday, “another day,” because, if 
beaten once, he tried again), for a time 
broke their power ; but how at last ‘the 
seventy-seven cities” beat him, and forced 
from him the Treaty of Stralsund, which 
placed Denmark, and, indeed, the three 
northern kingdoms wholly at their mercy, 
is too long a tale to be told now. 

Waldemar, young and handsome, dis- 
guised himself, and madeloveto agoldsmith’s 
daughter of Wisby. She showed him the 
way into the town, which he soon attacked 
by land and sea, plundering to his heart’s 
content, part of his spoil being two mighty 
carbuncles, which, in the rose-windows of 
Saint Nicholas Church, had served as 
harbour lights. All his treasure was lost 
on the way to Denmark, he barely escaping; 
and the Gottland fishermen say that on 
clear nights they can see the big jewels 
shining deepdown. Ofcourse he deserted 
the silly girl whom he had persuaded to 











* Why have herrings almost wholly deserted the 
coast of Scania? Can it be because they are no 
longer driven south by the whales, since whales 
have been, in many waters, almost exterminated ? 
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betray her people. The townsmen seized 
her—says the story—and buried her alive, 
in what is still called ‘‘the maiden’s tower.” 
Waldemar’s war was in every way a breach of 
treaty, and the Hansa, thoroughly ruined, 
and undismayed by the ill-success of the 
Lubeck Mayor, Wittenborg, whom they put 
to death as we did Admiral Byng, went on 
till, in 1368, Waldemar fled from his king- 
dom, and was forced to make an igno- 
minious peace. Wittenborg got what he 
deserved, if the legend tells truth, which 
says he betrayed the Hansa, “and danced 
away Bornholm” for the sake of a dance 
with Waldemar’s queen. 

Well; the League had its day. Its 
cities replaced the fabulous Julin—or 
Winetha, City of Winds—at the mouth of 
the Oder, which Adam of Bremen says 
was so famous in the eleventh century. 
They were pious Christians up to their 
lights—the Juliners were sturdy heathens ; 
‘when Saxons settle there they must by 
no means declare themselves Christians ”— 
forming guilds for special devotions. 
Better still, though they clung to their 
monopoly, they were fair dealers; our 
word, Sterling, is just Easterling, their 
money being always good in days when 
the coin of the “ most Christian King ” of 
France and that of his English brother 
was shamelessly debased, while ‘‘ German 
silver” was just pewter silvered over. 

The honours which German Princes and 
Emperors bestowed on them, show how 
unlike the Teutonic character is to the old 
Latin, In Germanic countries, farming is 
always left to a lower class. Inold Rome, 
senators worked in the fields ; Cincinnatus 
was following the plough when he was 
chosen Dictator. Their worst feature was 
their high-handedness; wherever they 
dared they kept down the natives, and 
kept out all competitors. In Russia—till 
Ivan the Terrible brought them to reason 
—they insisted on all the trade passing 
through their hands, pouring in oceans of 
beer in return for furs and wax. Among 
other things they insisted that no one 
should be allowed to leave Russia who 
was not a member of the Hansa. 
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Our canals are comparatively little 
known, save to the bargemen and their 
numerous families, and a false idea pre- 
vails that they are wholly utilitarian and 
unbeautiful; while many firmly believe 





that canal-folk are, like angels, a race 
apart, with manners and customs no better 
than the sailor’s savage acquaintances of 
anecdotical memory. Nevertheless, our 
inland waterways and their users are not 
altogether without a brighter side; and, 
although so near London, along the towing- 
path from Brentford to Uxbridge may be 
found a delightful walk, where really fine 
views of lovely tree-groupings, and interest- 
ing and historic mansions, and a thousand 
natural beauties of country scenery may 
be enjoyed by the watchful and con- 
templative wanderer along the banks and 
braes of bonny Brent. 

Numerous locks make pleasing breaks 
in the usual monotony of a canal ; and, in- 
deed, near Hanwell, they form a series of 
steps that lend a peculiar interest to the 
silent waterway, for there is a considerable 
rise from the Thames, and the topmost 
lock is surprisingly higher than the level 
of the river. 

At intervals along its course, the water 
runs over small lashers into turabling-bays, 
and creeps round in its old channel to re- 
enter the canal at some lower point; and 
these breakwaters are in many places most 
charmingly shady and secluded pools of 
quiet water, beautified by the vegetation 
in and around them, while drooping wil- 
lows and other trees overhang their un- 
disturbed recesses. The harmless, necessary 
angler will at times frequent these quiet 
nooks not without good results, from his 
point of view; for, although the main 
channel abounds with fish, they are of no 
great size; but in the quieter back-streams 
a skilful hand may occasionally land a 
bream of three or four pounds, and this 
even close to Brentford town. 

By the way, it is a curious fact that 
fishing, like feminine loveliness, is very 
fascinating, and that the charms of both 
are almost wholly powerless to attract the 
passionate devotion of ladies ; but, indeed, 
one seldom or never sees a lady or a girl 
angling for fish with the desperate per- 
severance and devotion of a man or a boy 
ina punt! Perhaps it is the worms? 

Before turning his back upon Brentford, 
with its crowd of boats and barges lying 
so peacefully among the locks and bridges, 
one may look back upon that fearful 
January night in 1841, when, owing to 
the bursting of a dam higher up, the 
roaring waters rushed down the valley, 
hurling death and disaster over all this 
spot, crushing and piling the craft in heaps 
as they were dashed among the wharves 
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and bridges, and spreading consternation 
and mourning into many a Brentford 
home. 

Upon leaving the town, one soon 
catches sight, through the trees beyond 
the island- meadow, of the back of 
Boston Lodge, and the Butts; and 
after another glimpse of several old- 
fashioned, red-brick houses that stand in 
Boston Lane, one arrives at the inelegant 
wooden bridge which carries the South- 
Western Railway over the water to Isle- 
worth. 

From this point you just catch a distant 
glimpse of a curious survival of the long- 
demolished mansion called Sion Hill, 
which was the residence, in former days, 
of the Duke of Marlborough. He, being 
addicted to the study of astronomy, built 
himself an observatory in the grounds, at 
some distance from the house; and it is 
owing to this circumstance that we can 
still see this quaint, solitary, tower-like 
building, with its long, narrow windows, 
standing in the midst of orchards and 
market-gardens. It is now known as the 
Folly House, and is at present put to the 
base, unscientific use of storing potatoes and 
suchlike articles during the winter. The 
shape of its windows suggests to the 
knowing in such matters, their former use 
for purposes of telescopic observation ; 
they being built high, in order that the 
instrument might take an upward sweep. 

Proceeding farther, and leaving Colonel 
Clitherow’s residence, at Boston Manor, 
away to the right among the trees on the 
higher land of the valley side, the stroller 
sights an almost semicircular bridge, of 
very dissimilar appearance from the usual 
architectural simplicity of such canal struc- 
tures. This one is a light, iron, girder 
bridge, which spans the waters, and allows 
a towing horse to cross from one side of 
the canal to the other without disconnect- 
ing the tow-rope; and this can be effected 
by a very simple, but, at the same time, 
ingenious contrivance, which is scarcely, if 
ever, used by those pattern Tories, the 
bargees. 

Hereabout the Grand Junction Canal is 
a broad, irregular stream, winding through 
sloping fields and clumps of vegetation ; 
and, as you walk, shoals of tiny fish, 
sunning themselves in the shallows, dart 
with silvery flashes into the deeper water. 

Birds of every kind are plentiful in these 
quiet regions; and only last August I 
heard the peculiar, harsh cry of the corn- 
crake, at a point where the District 





Railway crosses the canal, by an especially 
ugly viaduct, near Osterley. The bird 
repeated its cry many times, and I have 
no doubt that among the fields at this 
somewhat lonely spot, the landrail finds a 
congenial nesting-ground. Although com- 
mon erough in the country, the corncrake 
is by no means a familiar visitant near 
London ; and, indeed, his stay with us is 
only from April to October, after which 
he knows better than to stop in misty 
England, to face the chills of winter. The 
cry is like the sound produced by rasping 
a quill quickly across the teeth of a comb, 
and that sound will even deceive the bird 
itself. Corncrakes seldom fly, but run 
through the thickest grass at a most 
astonishing rate, without the least diffi- 
culty. The little crakes have a curious 
and comical instinct ; for, when caught, the 
little innocents pretend to be dead, and 
refuse to recover consciousness until 
they fancy their captor is safely out of the 
way. 

A short time ago I also saw the black- 
cap warbler, another especially shy, mi- 
gratory bird, at no great distance from 
Brentford, close to the canal, Its note is 
considered to be only second in melodious- 
ness to that of the nightingale, and is 
heard from the midst of thickets, the 
innermost recesses of which it seeks at 
once if disturbed. 

A gentle slope of grass-land, flanked by 
two dense groves of trees, forms a broad 
glade, up which one obtains a splendid 
view of Osterley Park House from the 
canal side, Some few years ago, the Earl 
of Jersey’s fine old seat had a narrow 
escape from burning. Little of the original 
Osterley House, inhabited by Sir Thomas 
Gresham in 1577, remains, but the four 
cupolas and turrets, which give the mansion 
so distinctive an appearance, were portions 
of the original design. 

Sir Thomas, it is said, gave a noble 
house-warming in honour of that omni- 
present old person, Queen Elizabeth ; but 
this piece of history is better attested than 
many similar traditions elsewhere. Just 
a year after the completion of the house at 
‘‘ Awsterley,” its celebrated builder most 
sumptuously entertained his gracious 
Sovereign there with elaborate pageants 
and stage-plays after the manner of those 
times. 

Among the many uses to which Osterley 
House was put, was that of a State-prison. 
Elizabeth was in the habit of quartering 
her prisoners of State upon certain of her 
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] loyal subjects, holding them responsible 
for their safe keeping ; and the Lady Mary 
| Grey, sister of the unfortunate Lady Jane, 
was detained in Sir Thomas’s keeping at 
Osterley and other places, for three years 
and a half, notwithstanding that Sir 
Thomas and his wife begged the Queen to 
relieve them of so unpleasant a duty. 
The cause of this quasi-imprisonment was 
that Lady Mary had displeased Elizabeth 
| by secretly marrying beneath her. 

Many famous people have lived here; 
and it is by no means deserted in these 
later days. The ornamental water is a 
pleasant object in the semi-public park, 
j and a lower lake, closely surrounded by 
trees, makes a most beautiful prospect in 
all the varying aspects of spring, summer, 
and autumn. 

Along the despised canal may he seen 
j long, calm avenues of magnificent trees, 
ending at the water’s edge, mutely telling 
the past grandeurs of mansions to which 
they led in former days; and then you 
] peer up the placid backwaters, the noise 
j from the distant lasher coming to your 
{ ears with a soothing sound as you rest 
7 upon the grassy bank, while every now 
} and then a silvery flash and ever-widening 
] circles tell of a fish rising vigorously at 
j the water-flies; or on broiling days you 
j may take a welcome siesta in the solitary 
recesses of some piece of woodland waste 
beside the towing-path, or, stretched on 
the grassy slope of a bridge, gaze down 
] the long reaches and watch the approach- 
ing barges—alive, at times, with a numerous 
j crew, for most of the men live on the 
j boats with their families; and though, no 
doubt, the system has serious social and 
domestic drawbacks, like many another 
primitive custom, it possesses a picturesque 


| side. 


On these “ fly-boats ” you often see such 
] a display of drying garments fluttering in 
the wind, as to suggest afar off a craft 
under sail ; and the barge-ladies’ head-gear 
is a speciality in sun-bonnets not easily 
met with elsewhere. Be the life what it 
may, at all events, it is clearly a healthy 
one, because each member of the fly-boat 
family has plenty of fresh air and exercise, 
for they become of use at a very early age, 
and even as babies they amble about the 
cabin roofs in a surprising manner, and 
| evidently under the particular guardianship 
of a special Providence. 

Between Brentford Bridge and Norwood 
there are eleven locks; and at the latter 
place the water-level is some ninety feet 





above the Thames at high-water. Im- 
mediately above the group of six locks, up 
the hill beside the County Asylum at 
Hanwell, the railway passes under the 
canal, and a road over it, which latter 
leads to Osterley in one direction, and 
towards Dorman’s Well and Greenford in 
the other. 

Dorman’s Well is a pretty spot, hard by, 
where watercresses are cultivated, and close 
by is a bee-farm. The pond above the 
disused watermill forms a pleasant, willow- 
girt sheet of water, fed by a bright little 
rill that waters the cress-beds, and trickles 
down into the river Brent, below 
Hanwell, amidst a lovely piece of hilly 
landscape, mantled with trees, behind 
which peeps out the spire of Hanwell 
Church, 

Oa the Grand Junction there are no locks 
after passing the trades above Hanwell, 
and the lock at Norwood, until you reach 
Cowley, a few miles short of Uxbridge, 
and the Paddington Canal, which makes a 
meeting of waters at Ball Bridge, near 
Hayes, is not interrupted by a single lock 
right up to the Paddington Basin. 
Boating, therefore, is a possible thing along 
these placid ways, the water of which is 
vastly different in quality, in these out- 
lying regions, from what you _ are 
accustomed to find it in the neighbourhood 
of London, and other large towns, other- 
wise the fish would not be so plentiful and 
lively. 

Now, there is one form of recreation, 
which, strange to say, is not much prac- 
tised here, namely, canoeing ; a method of 
locomotion, eminently well fitted for narrow 
rivers and canals where locks are scarce, 
and a bright look-out forward is a prime 
necessity. Out here, and still more so 
up-country, the canoeist need not complain 
of unpleasant surroundings, or unsavoury 
waters ; and, indeed, to dare a canoe trip 
by canal, as far as Liverpool—a possible 
feat by this route—would provide him 
with all the charms of novelty, and give 
one many a glimpse of human nature, as 
developed in the bargee race. 

After our supposed velocity of living, 
this inland method of navigation presents 
to the weary mind a beautiful and restful 
impression of the vanity of hurry, and 
shining examples of the utility of delibera- 
tion. Ohne Hast, ohne Rast, might almost 
serve as motto for the bargeman’s quarter- 
ings, and locks must be a grand school for 
inculcating patient and philosophic habits 
of mind. 
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A waterside inn at Southall Green is a 
curious architectural landmark, and a 
magnificent pear-tree climbs over its water- 
side wall. Not far beyond, in fact at the 
very next bridge, it is worth one’s while to 
turn from the water into Norwood village— 
a quaint and pleasant place, and one 
so antiquated that, within the last few 
years, a genuine old sedan chair was to be 
seen regularly in use; an ancient lady 
being borne along in it to the curious 
little church every Sunday morning ! 

The situation of the village is par- 
ticularly pleasant, and an abundance of 
foliage shelters, or throws into relief, the 
various points that are especially worthy 
of notice. The Green itself, with its 
triangular sweep of greensward, over- 
shadowed by stately avenues of splendid 
elms, and with its oblong, tree-shaded pond, 
and restful surroundings of sequestered 
mansions, and rustic cottages, is a spot 
whereon to rest and meditate ; and it, and 
its leaf-shadowed roads, form a fitting 
approach to the quaintness of the tiny 
village, that winds away towards the canal- 
bridge. The parochial almshouses stand 
on the right, and backed as they are by 
such a splendid mass of foliage, they make, 
with their modest colouration, almost a 
picture, and when one or two of the worthy 
old almswomen occasionally appear for 
some sociable or domestic purpose, they 
lend a suitable animation to the quiet scene. 

The village can also boast of a veritable 
parish pump, in good working order, and 
beside the “ Wolf,” a curious and sugges- 
tive sign, stands one of the quaintest and 
prettiest little country cottages imaginable. 
Farther on one sees “A Free School, 
built by E. B., 1767,” consisting of a queer 
little building, wherein many generations 
have received enlightenment. The church 
is new, but the old, sombre “ Plough Inn,” 
opposite, still remains much as of old, and 
still administers consolation to its attentive 
congregation. 

Not far from here is Keston, with a 
churchyard possessing a remarkably fine 
specimen of the swinging lych-gate, a piece 
of ancient mechanism, that still works by 
means of a pulley and stone weight. 

The flatness of the fields, adjacent 
to the canal at North Hyde, is sud- 
denly and agreeably relieved by a 
series of abrupt high mounds of earth, 
picturesquely clothed in thick -folisged 
bushes, calling to mind those ancient 
heroic tombs, such as Silbury Hill, but 
having, in reality, a more prosaic and 





modern, if not less warlike origin. These 
striking objects once formed the site of 
extensive powder-magazines, which were, 
of course, most conveniently placed 
for water-carriage. They are now aban- 
doned, and “ laughing Ceres reassumes the 
land,” to the no small comfort of those 
near at hand, who, for the most past, prefer 
the even tenor of their ways to any 
startling experiences. 

Steam is little used on the canals, be- 
cause of the washing down of the earthen 
banks; so the hauling is done more pic- 
turesquely, but not quite as much so as 
in Holland, where even the womenfolk 
often take a turn with the rope, whereas, 
here, lovely woman, in her beflowered 
bonnet, only occasionally takes the tiller, 
and assists in the family objurgations. 

Near Southall, the Brentford Gas Com- 
pany have lately built extensive works ; 
and it needs no great penetration to foresee 
that, before long, the gasworks at Brentford 
will be superseded with considerable benefit 
to all concerned. 

Beside Bull Bridge, where the telegraph 
poles first make their appearance, is the 
gauging-house for all laden barges entering 
the Paddington Canal, the operation consist- 
ing of dipping a floating gauge over either 
side, both fore and aft; the charge being 
reckoned according totonnage, The sharp 
crack of the driver’s whip-lash is the signal 
for attracting the attention of the official 
on duty. This branch runs northward for 
a considerable distance, through open 
country, where railways and high roads 
are not; and when you leave the canal, 
the rustic quiet is unbroken for miles by 
anything more noisy than birds and cattle. 

It is not generally known that steam- 
launches carry passengers the twenty miles 
from Paddington to Uxbridge, by way of 
the canals, during the summer months, 
and on a fine day this journey is by no 
means an unenjoyable one. 

Having gone thus far, the reader will no 
doubt take for granted the rest of the way 
towards Uxbridge, and content himself by 
turning aside into Hayes or Southall, 
whence the train will rapidly whisk him 
whither he wishes, to luxurious slippers 
and a welcome rest. 





ROMAN LIFE. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


“WE esteem ourselves happy in your 
arrival among us,” said to me the pretty 
daughter of the house to which I had been 
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directed in search of rooms for my sojourn 
in Rome. She said this when we had 
known each other rather less than a day ; 
and I could not mistrust her words when 
I read them by the light of her beautiful 
eyes. 

“Tf it please you, why?” I asked ; for 
I had already conceived misgivings about 
the position in which I was likely to stand 
towards the large, hearty, Roman dame and 
her pretty daughter, who, between them, 
were the tenants of the flat of No. 9 in 
the street, 

“Because, signor, when your carriage 
came to the door, my mother and I were 
looking at the book of numbers, for the 
lottery-drawing, you understand ; and we 
were in extreme doubt what to do. It 
was all arranged in one minute when we 
had seen you, and let our rooms to you.” 

“And how, in the name of Heaven, 
Signorina Celeste?” for such was her 
name; of which may she never prove 
unworthy. 

“Why, you are almost dull, Signor 
Carlo. It was in this way. You were 
a stranger ; you are dark, and, if you will 
allow us to think so, sufficiently beautiful 
to be called beautiful in the book ’”— 
“bello” was her phrase, which I venture 
to translate as much in my favour as pos- 
sible—‘‘ also, you came to do us a service. 
‘A beautiful stranger and benefactor’ gave 
us a clue; and so we have taken a ‘terno’” 
—a series of three numbers—“ to represent 
you, and we hope to win on Saturday.” 

“T sincerely hope you may,” said I. 

Of course, when Saturday came, and the 
drawing was made, they found that they 
had built a most unsubstantial castle of 
hope upon my apparition in their midst. 
I condoled with them as much as my 
imperfect knowledge of sentimental Italian, 
and my good sense would allow me to; 
and I ventured further to suggest that 
they would, of course, not risk, in so im- 
becile a manner, any more of the francs by 
which they came so hardly. 

“Why, Signor Carlo,” exclaimed the 
mother, with decision, ‘you are remark- 
ably weak in the head. Of course we shall 
continue. We invest every Saturday ; and 
when we win the great prize, we shall 
withdraw to a lovely little property near 
Ancona, which was my grandfather's, on 
the mother’s side, and where the wine is 
so good, that there is none anywhere else 
in Italy to compare with it.” 

This time, I held my tongue. You may 
argue with some pleasure, and perhaps 





with some persuasive result, with a Roman 
maiden; but with a Roman matron, it 
seems to me, by no means, These portly, 
stern-faced dames inherit, in some mys- 
terious way, at least the semblance of those 
great qualities which made their ancestors 
cut so mighty a figure in the world’s 
history. At heart, no doubt, they are as 
impressionable as their dear sisters all the 
world over. But in one’s travels, one has 
not always the time to sound those sweet 
depths that lie hid under an exterior 
which does not attract, even if it does not 
positively repel. 

Now the Signorina Celeste had a brother 
as wellas a mother. The youth was of quite 
another order of beings. He was small and 
thin, with a large Roman nose, a delicate 
complexion, small hands and feet, and a 
highly - enlightened appreciation for fine 
clothes, and the tricks of fashion. A 
Roman of the time of Julius Cesar could, 
I imagine, have broken this boy, Achille— 
for so he was called—across his knee, as 
easily as you or I would break a stick of 
maccaroni with two fingers. 

I learnt to understand Achille, when I 
heard him one morning storm in a most 
unmanly way at his pretty little sister, for 
proposing to go to S. Peter’s, to hear a 
certain mass, To be sure, he fell silent 
quickly enough when his mother 
appeared, and demanded, in a deep bass 
voice, what was the matter. But, ere 
this, the fair Celeste was in tears. She 
and her mother were devout; loved the 
Church, and all its ceremonies and institu- 
tions ; deplored the situation of the Pope ; 
and would, if they could, have banished 
King Humbert and the Royal Court a 
hundred miles from the city. Achille, 
on the other hand, wasa typical Roman 
youth of the period. He called his 
Holiness many rude names; vilified the 
priests without mercy; and had not the 
least scruple to proclaim himself, with so 
many of his superiors, an Atheist of the 
most uncompromising kind. His views of 
human nature, human effort, and the 
varied features of life and the world were 
fitly signified by that epitaph over the 
Cardinal Barberini in the Capuchin Church 
—“ Hic jacet pulvis, cinis, et nihil” (Here 
lies dust, ashes, and nothing besides). As 
for the mass, he would, he said, as soon 
think of participating in such a super- 
stitious and absurd reunion, as he would 
of joining in one of those sacred cannibal- 
istic revels of the old Aztecs—who were 
wont to sacrifice living men to their dumb, 
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grisly idols, and afterwards cut up and eat 
} the victims as if they had been so many 
sheep and oxen. 

‘You will go out of the house, Achille,” 
said mamma, when she saw the diamond 
} tears glistening on her daughter’s cheek. 
“The English gentleman will not have a 
very noble opinion of you unless in the 
future you can get your tongue to be more 
reticent. So go at once, And, Celeste, 
| my dove, we will proceed to dress ourselves 
for the function,” 

Achille believed in nothing, except the 
desirability of having as many francs as he 
could spend, and more. Mamma and 
Celeste believed in everything they wished 
to believe in: the lottery, the church, the 
possibility of a brilliant matrimonial alliance 
for Celeste, and much else, 

Between them they were admirable re- 
presentatives of the discordancies which 
] abound in Rome nowadays as they abound 


4 nowhere else. The women were on the 


1 side of the Pope and the past; the man 
was all for the King, his anti- clerical 
minister, and the glorious future that 
King, minister, the voice of the people, 
and inscrutable, irresistible Destiny were, 
in combination, contriving for Italy and 
the Italians. 

The women were vastly excited about 
] the preaching of a certain monk whom the 
1 Pope had licensed to preach in one of the 
chief churches of Rome every day during 


7 Lent. These sermons were a sensation of 


the times. All the women who could go to 
hear them went; and rather than miss 
their chance of hearing the friar, were con- 
tent to stand for hours outside the church, 
| awaiting the opening of the doors to let 
| them and their camp-stools within. Some 
made a point of attending daily, with the 
j same method that led them to eat, and 
sleep, and put on their clothes. It was a 
4 wonderful and signal demonstration of the 
7 Divine good-will, this eloquence of the 
poor, humble friar on behalf of his spiritual 
| master on earth, his Holiness Pope Leo 
the Thirteenth. 

I am sorry to say, in furtherance of my 
parallel between the sympathies of the 
sexes in Rome, that I believe, so far from 
| bearing this friar any love or respect for 
his unselfish exertions, Master Achille was 
one of a band of ruffianly young con- 
| spirators who not only reviled the good 
} man in the newspapers, under the cloak of 

anonymity, but also threw oyster-shells at 
him when he withdrew from the church to 
his monastery, after his labours of the 





morning, and who were responsible for the 
ungenerous scribblings which now, as never 
before, besmirched the city walls and 
pillars on the subject of the conflict of the 
Church and State in general, and this 
champion preacher in particular. 

1 have: invaded the privacy of this 
Roman household in order that my readers 
may form some idea of the schismatic con- 
dition of the Eternal City in the present 
day. The newspapers fight duels with 
each other; stranger quarrels with 
stranger; and the family itself is divided 
in civil war—upon the great and “ burn- 
ing” question of the day, as it is called. 
This question has become more “ burning” 
than ever since the secularists last spring 
publicly, and under the patronage of 
Signor Crispi, unveiled a statue of Giordano 
Bruno in the heart of Rome—that Gior- 
dano whom the Catholic Church a few 
centuries ago judged worthy to be burnt 
for a heretic, and duly did burn. 

This question apart, however, one may 
live in Rome with lively pleasure and much 
tranquillity. Though the Pope has deprived. 
his faithful subjects of the entertainment 
they formerly had in his constant presence 
in their midst, and the pompous celebra- 
tion of the chief festivals of the year, 
he has not shut the city churches; and it 
would need a vast extinguisher to hide 
the many ruins and natural features which 
endear Rome to one’s heart. 

At first, perhaps, one is a little out of 
humour with the famous city. Until you 
have lost your way in it twenty times, and 
come as often upon some engaging old 
relic of antiquity hid behind a big palace, 
or shadowed by one of the new blocks 
which the speculators are raising with such 
speed, until then, I say, you will not have 
much chance to realise that Rome differs 
very materially from London. 

To be sure, the faces of the people are 
of a southern cast, and in London one 
does not, unhappily, see pretty girls with 
their own tresses hanging to the ankle. 
Nor does one, in our metropolis, pay but 
fivepence, as here, in remuneration to a 
cabman for an ordinary drive within the 
city. English architecture, too, is decidedly 
less impressive than the huge houses of the 
nobility, which stand among the shops, 
or as sides to the squares of the city. In 
England, again, it would seem odd if the 
shops themselves, as in the Corso of Rome, 
were so largely used for the sale of what 
are called articles of devotion—crosses, 
reliquaries, miniatures of the masterpieces 
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of Italy’s painters, rosaries of every pre- 
cious material, and the like. You would 
never suppose that Rome was an infidel 
city, if you paid it but a flying visit, and 
looked in the shop windows, It is well, 
however, to remember that hither still 
come the faithful from the four corners of 
the earth ; and that it is they who are the 
chief purchasers of these attractive little 
treasures, 

There is the same bustle here as in any 
other large city of modern times. Boys 
cry their papers, or signify their desire to 
black your boots. Carmen prowl about 
the streets in expectation of hire, Girls 
offer you flowers ; indeed, they go much 
further than that—they thrust them into 
your coat, aud walk away with an arch, 
studied smile that says as plainly as a 
printed book: “ You must pay me twice 
the price of the things now that I have 
condescended, with my own lovely hands, 
to deck your insignificant person.” Beg- 
gars beg ; and the more impatient passers- 
by tread on your toes, 

It may seem absurd to talk of impatience 
in Rome in the sense of an ardent desire 
to make haste. As if any one south of 
latitude forty-five degrees, or thereabouts, 
was ever concerned to hurry himself about 
anything! But such an objection is really 
quite antediluvian by this time. Italy 
under King Humbert has, by some subtle 
method of transfusion, acquired a good 
deal of the stir of the north. Spain is 
now out of question the slowest country in 
Europe. The average Roman, if he be so 
happy as to have a business of any kind, 
is anxious to be energetic while the sun of 
Royalty shines over his head. 

You must not, therefore, judge of other 
Romans by yonder group of dandies stand- 
ing upon one leg, or leaning against the lintel 
of this or that coffee-house in the Corso. 
.These youths are the scions of lofty houses, 
and thus they kill their time. What has 
a Colonna to do with trade that he should 
be called upon to bestir himself and 
behave like another man? Can a Borghese, 
or a Torlonia, or a Doria add new laurels 
to his house, that he should be required 
to uncross his legs, and throw his cigar of 
idleness to the ground? No, indeed. 
These are the great and revered ones of 
the city. I dare say they are the idols 
which the foolish young Achille has set up 
in the bereaved shrine of his heart, and at 
a word he would fall down and worship— 
their rent-rolls, and the esteem their high 
names procure for them. 





The fact is, however, that even these 
youths are not half so inert as they may 
seem to you. Most people have their idle 
moments; but they are scrupulous to 
spend them alone. Oar friends by the 
café, on the other hand, prefer to fill up 
the vacancies of their life in public. 
Towards evening their day begins, and 
they are hard at work amusing themselves 
—grim, futile task—long after their fellow. 
citizens have finished their first sleep of 
the night. 

In another way, these lads may be said 
to be very much awake, even while thus 
killing the weakest hour of their twenty- 
four, If you are so happy as to possess a 
pretty sister, or a pretty young wife, and 
to be accompanied by her in your walks 
through the city, the moment you ap- 
proach them, our idle friends will pull 
themselves together, and take great in- 
terest in you aud your companion. They 
attitudinise magnificently, It is hard 
saying how their glances may affect your 
sister or your wife ; but they are of a kind 
to make a sensation in the heart of the 
average Italian fair one upon whom they 
are concentrated. With them life is truly 
lived only when they are in the thrall of 
such emotion as beauty stirs within them. 
They will follow a pretty face until their 
legs, or rather their horses’, will bear them 
no longer, and even then their aspirations 
will continue the chase. If they are so 
fortunate as to run you to earth, to use a 
fox-hunting phrase, there may be trouble 
in store for you, and excitement for your 
partner in the chase. No man likes his 
wife to be courted by another man, 
specially before his eyes. Yet this may 
be the pleasurable experience that Fate 
offers you. There is not a doorkeeper in 
Rome who is not amenable to the wishes 
of a distinguished Roman nobleman. The 
consequence is, that ere you have been in 
the Holy City two days, your pretty wife 
may have received two or three separate 
letters from individuals who profess, on 
coroneted paper, an undying affection tor 
her. The climax is reached when, on the 
third or fourth day, the young reprobates, 
though they have had no encouragement 
from your fond partner in this reproach, 
implore her to give them a rendezvous, to 
enable them, by word of mouth, to tell of 
the undying passion which consumes them. 
It is enough to make you very angry ; and 
the more angry because you know that you 
are the subject of banter among these empty- 
headed aristocrats. I know families that 
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have come eagerly to Rome, proposing to 
stay for a month or two; but their 
pleasure has been so much marred by 
the conduct of these youths, that, at the 
end of a week, they have thought them- 
selves compelled to fly elsewhere. Beauty 
is nowhere the source of more trouble 
and responsibility than in the capital towns 
of Italy. 

The obverse side to this eccentric picture 
must be shown. 

Manners have so free a cast in this bold, 
untrammelled city, that even the ladies 
are under but little restraint in the ex- 
pression of their heart’s whisperings. Of 
course, we are not now in an epoch 80 
iniquitous as that of the Czsars. Nor, on 
the other hand, would it now be possible, 
as it was then, for the aggrieved husband 
to take the dagger, or phial of vengeance, 
in his own fingers, and mete out dire 
chastisement to his wicked wife. We live 
in a milder age. It is not outrageous, in 
the opinion of the Italian world, for an 
Italian wife to give two or three corners of 
her heart to men who are not her hus- 
band. So she does not openly shock 
society—by no means an easy task, be it 
said—she may even be as generous in this 
particular as she pleases. The worthy 
man whose name she has accepted as a 
passport into the fulness of experience, 
will only make himself ridiculous if he 
ventures to demur to the warmth of tone 
with which she addresses men who are 
professedly her admirers. Her answer to 
him is stereotyped : “ Have I not married 
you? What more would you have? For 
Heaven’s sake, since I have consented to 
that sacrifice, les me have some reward! 
I do not say to you, ‘Be so kind as to 
abstain from paying your attentions so 
effusively to the Countess C , or Sig- 
nora D . I behave to you as I wish you 
to behave tome Weare both of mature 
age; life is short; its pleasures are 
ephemeral ; the past cannot be recalled ; 
let us live and enjoy while we may !’” To 
this the average husband, with divers mis- 
deeds heavy as lead at the heart, has no 
reply. He can but shrug his shoulders, 
and spread forth his palms. And with 
this signal of submission he surrenders his 
wife to her will, and goes straightway to 
pay his respects to the Countess C——, or 
Signora D——. 

The earlier satirists of the century, and 
previous to the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, were never tired of depicting the 
humour of such life as this. The husband 











was ever a nonentity in his own house. 
Having, once for all, at the altar, given 
that happy woman, his wife, her freedom 
to act. as she chose, it was his duty to 
trouble her as little as possible. And 
80 society determined that it was his busi- 
ness to seek entertainment elsewhere, 
what time his fair spouse was receiving 
company of the kind she loved hest to 
welcome. Only, when all was over, he 
might appear ceremoniously to bid her 
guests farewell, and to enter as the 
warder of the house for the watches of the 
night, 

Much of this still remains in Italy—to the 
undying marvel of those of us who, from 
the North, become acquainted with so 
strange a phase of life. The fair matron 
of Rome does not behave in a manner 
vastly outrageous if she bestows the notice 
of ber eyes upon this or that handsome 
stranger, whom she marks in the Corso, 
during the fashionable afternoon prome- 
nade, When her eyes have known him a 
little while, and he has begun to pique 
her interest, she will not think herself 
disgraced to all eternity, if, once in a way, 
she bows her noble head to him, so that he 
may, if he will, acknowledged her salu- 
tation by raising his hat. The ice broken, 
it is not difficult to advance this imaginary 
acquaintanceship, until it becomes a matter 
of fact. Either she takes a sudden fancy 
for a cream tart, at the moment when her 
carriage and the handsome stranger are 
both at the same time at the door of the 
confectioner’s shop; or she drops her 
handkerchief from the vehicle with equal 
discretion. 

“You will take my arm, I beg ! ”—or, 
“ Pray, madame, is not this handkerchief 
yours!” Thus the overture is at an end ; 
and the play may be said to be well 
begun, 

If the lady be accompanied by her 
husband, the poor fellow stands like a 
lonely hen balancing itself upon one leg. 
He is at his wife’s service, since he has ven- 
tured to impose his society upon her. She 
may, or she may not, introduce the hand- 
some stranger to him. It will not disturb 
his peace of mind if she overlooks him 
wholly. But in any case, and though he 
knows no more of the man than of the 
Emreror of China, it will be his obvious 
duty if, when his wife has talked 
sufficiently to the stranger, she invites him 
to call upon her, to second his wife’s wishes 
with a courteous eagerness, that seems to 
imply that he will be utterly unhappy for a 
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year if the petitioner does not accede to 
his request. 

It would, I am sure, astound some of my 
readers if they could see how rapidly, such 
an introduction leads to intimacy — in 
Rome. What are tongues, faces, and 
hearts for—the Romans seem to ask— 
unless to be used according to the dictates 
of, shall we say, instinct? “ It pleases me,” 
confesses the matron to the stranger, “ to 
see you, to talk to you, and to expose the 
sensitiveness of my poor heart to you. I 
do not feel that I am doing wrong. You 
of course have no such scruples, for the 
hardness of the masculine heart is well 
known to us unfortunate weak women. 
Can you tell me, then, why I may not give 
myself the indulgence of your company, 
since it is so great an enjoyment to me, 
and since you are so courteous as to 
acknowledge that you are not unwilling to 
be friendly with me?” 

“Upon my soul, I can’t,” replies the 
stranger, bluntly ; and though, if he be, 
let us say, an Englishman, he is dimly 
conscious that his fellow-countrymen, and 
especially his fellow-countrywomen, would 
be prone to say some odd things about 
him if they could see him in his present 
situation, he continues to allow himself 
the privilege of looking into the dark eyes 
of this interesting Roman, who—not to 
pick words—:seems to have taken such a 
fancy to him. Her servants are ex- 
tremely deferential. Both they and their 
mistress call him Signor Carlo, or the 
Count Carlo, with a most agreeable dis- 
regard for his more frigid surname. The 
husband, when he appears, or if they meet 
on the marble staircase leading to the 
salon, or even the thickly - carpeted, lesser 
flight towards my lady’s boudoir, is quite 
affectionately civil, and takes the stranger’s 
one hand between his two diminutive 
palms with an earnestness that is half- 
paternal and half-patriarchal. In fact, the 
atmosphere of the place, once he has 
passed the gigantic porter of the palace, 
who stands all day at the door, in a 
cocked hat, and leaning on a stave with 
a golden head, is too romantic to be 
estimated seriously. It fascinates, how- 
ever. And so it is probable, if the lady 
be not destitute of all the graces of her 
order and sex, ere long, our friend be- 
comes an habitué of the most welcome 
kind. The Countess pours out her heart 
and her aspirations to him as if she had 
known him from her childhood. The 
yellow silk hangings of the dainty little 








room in which they meet, the Madonna 
by Sassoferrato, the two enormous vases 
from the Abruzzi factory, the little pug dog 
with silver bells round its neck, the per- 
fume of the flowers which always comes 
forth half-way down the stairs to meet 
him, the jewelled ivory crucifix upon the 
writing-table consecrated to those short but 
expressive little “ billets doux ” which she 
sends him so constantly—these among the 
other features of the house, the room, and 
the lady, get familiar to him as an old 
glove; and most familiar of all, is the 
tender, almost entreating look in the 
dark eyes of his hostess, and the sweet, 
glad smile with which she greets 
him. 

When the sorrowful day of parting 
arrives, the lady may or may not offer her 
cheek to her friend, may or may not place 
with her own delicate fingers a ring of 
remembrance upon the stranger’s hand, 
may or may not say that the time will 
seem long until she sees him again. But 
it is at least likely that she will ask the 
stranger if he thinks he has cause for self- 
reproach in this their abnormal friendship. 
Our hero will easily satisfy the lady in 
this respect. And, indeed, when all’s said, 
and done, and thought, he will find it just 
as easy to satisfy himself in his answer. 
There has been nothing wrong about 
the adventure; and his heart seems the 
larger for his experience. 

In the old days, the ladies of Rome 
amused themselves with the Platonic 
friendship of those dignitaries of the 
church who did not think the sex too 
dangerous to associate with. Nowadays, 
it is not the vogue for a Cardinal or a 
Bishop to dance attendance upon a fair 
face, any more than it is common for 
other Cardinals to devote their evenings to 
“ faro” or “roulette” in their own palaces 
or the palaces of others. 

What then? Are hearts also of different 
calibre, even as customs have changed 3 
No, indeed. There is the old aching void 
in many a breast in Rome as elsewhere— 
a void which may be charmed away for a 
time by pleasant intercourse with what 
solace the world can afford it. This ex- 
plains the ease—not to speak uncivilly— 
of life in Rome, and in other cities of 
Italy. It is well to know this, lest one be 
led to think harshly of fair ladies whose 
misfortunes, and the custom of the country, 
have tied to husbands for whom they 
neither have nor can be expected to have 
much sincere affection. 
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“THE FABLED UNICORN.” 





ABOUT one hundred years ago, Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller, wrote: “ It seems 
now a point agreed upon by travellers and 
naturalists, thai the famous animal, having 
one horn only upon his forehead, is the 
fanciful creation of the poets and 
painters,” 

He treats with contempt the assertions 
of other travellers, that they had seen such 
an animal in Africa, although he himself 
describes at considerable length the rbino- 
ceros, a species of which with one horn, 
he said, is often found in Eastern Africa, 
towards Cape Guardafui. He thought the 
“reem” of the Bible might have been 
the rhinoceros, and was probably the 
origin of the fabled unicorn. 

A great many people have supposed the 
same; and yet the sculptured unicorn, in the 
ancient ruins of Persepolis, points to a very 
different conclusion. Heeren, the author 
of “ Asiatic Nations,” says, that the unicorn 
was adopted by the ancient Persians as 
the emblem of speed and strength, and 
the figure on the sculpture has no resem- 
blance to the rhinoceros. 

Barrow, again, the famous South African 
traveller, reported that he had seen 
drawings of the unicorn made by the 
Bushmen, and that all the other drawings 
by them of animals known to him were 
accurate copies. 

Robert Southey frankly recorded his 
belief in the existence of the unicorn, and 
said, further, that many believed with him. 
And Robert Southey was right, as we pro- 
pose to show, 

Sir Thomas Browne, it may be remem- 
bered, agreed that there are “many 
unicorns,” for “this animal is not 
uniformly described, but differently set 
forth by those that undertake it.” And 
because of the lack of uniformity, he re- 
pudiated the idea that there could be the 
medical and antidotal virtue in the 
unicorn’s horn, which was popularly 
supposed. He set forth the various 
descriptions of the unicorn by “ the 
Ancients,” and showed that they so 
materially differ “that under the same 
name authors describe, not the same 
animal, so that the unicorn horn of one 
is not that of another, although we 
proclaim an equal virtue in all.” 

Pliny’s unicorn, which, as the good 
doctor says, was “a fierce and terrible 
creature,” had the head of a hart, the feet of 





an elephant, the tail of a boar, and the bodY 
of a horse. -Aviian describes one as the 
size of a horse, and with a black horn, 
but Paulus Venetus made it as big as 
an elephant. Ludovicus Romanus, the 
traveller, reported that he had seen two 
in the temple at Mecca, with heads like 
deer, and feet like goats. 

But numerous as are the differences 
among the old writers, their unicorns may 
be divided into two broad classes—those 
which support the rhinoceros theory, and 
those which point to a distinct animal, 
such as that, which, by the alterations of 
fable, and the modifications of heraldry, 
comes to be regarded, as on our national 
coat-of-arms, as a horse-shaped animal, 
with a horn issuing from its forehead. 

This heraldic animal undoubtedly owed 
its importation into Great Britain to the 
Crusaders. They brought home from the 
East wonderful stories of the mysterious 
animal which they had seen on Egyptian 
and Persian monuments, or had heard 
described by those who had seen them. 
This was, of course, before the translators 
of the Bible had introduced the unicorn 
into the Book of Job, where the reference 
is plainly to the rhinoceros: ‘ Canst thou 
bind the unicorn with his band in the 
furrow? Or will he harrow the valleys 
after thee ?” 

Yet, by Shakespeare’s time, the animal 
had become a myth and nothing more, for 
when the ‘‘ strange shapes” appear to the 
shipwrecked mariners on Prospero’s island, 
Sebastian is made to say of them : 


A living drollery! Now I will believe 

That there are unicorns ; that in Arabia . 
There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne ; one pheenix 
At this hour reigning there. 

This is a clear reference to the reputedly 
fabulous and incredible. There is another 
reference, in “ Julius Cesar,” where Brutus 
says of the man he is about to slay : 

He loves to hear 

That unicorns may be betrayed with trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 

Lions with toils, and men with flatterers. 

The allusion is here to the fable upon 
which rests the traditional enmity of the 
lion and the unicorn—that the unicorn is 
such a combination of pride and fierce 
anger, that, when he is attacked, he puts 
down his head and rushes blindly at his 
foe. In doing this he was said to drive 
his horn so fast into a tree that he became 
a prisoner to his own fury, and the lion 
devoured him at leisure. 

From the Crusaders the unicorn readily 
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found its way into heraldry. The familiar 
animal, which now joins with the lion in 
supporting the arms of Great Britain, was 
incorporated at the time of the Scottish 
union. Before that event the Scottish arms 
had two unicorns as “ supporters.” 

As an heraldic emblem: “ The unicorn 
is the symbol of strength of body and 
virtue of mind. It also denotes extreme 
courage, and well befits the warrior who 
had rather die than fall into the hand of 
the enemy.” So says Sloane Evans in his 
“Grammar of British Heraldry”; while 
also disposing curtly of the unicorn as one 
of the “chimerical charges” of heraldry, 
and compounded of parts of the lion and 
the horse, with one long projecting horn 
in the middle of its forehead. 

A careful examination of the Eastern 
monuments, from which the Crusaders ob- 
tained their idea of the unicorn, reveals 
the fact that the oryx must have been in 
the minds of the designers—the very 
avimal from which, doubtless, the Bush- 
men made those drawings on which Barrow 
commented, For the oryx is a native of 
South Africa, and is known to the Boers 
as the gemsbok. 

But then he is not a unicorn, for he has 
two horns. Yet, looked at in profile, he 
appears to have only one. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that the arms of the Cape of Good Hope 
are “supported” by two animals, both of 
which are now almost, if not quite, extinct 
in the colony, but which once abounded on 
the grassy plains of South Africa, One of 
these is the black hartebeest, or white- 
tailed gnu; the other is the gemsbok, or 
oryx—the true unicorn. The latter is 
still to be found in small numbers in 
Northern Bushmanland, and on the borders 
of the Kalihari desert, but is seldom or 
ever seen now in Cape Colony. 

Strangely enough, this rare and beauti- 
ful creature frequents the most arid and 
uninviting regions, for it is almost inde- 
pendent of water, and prefers solitude to 
verdure. It stands at the head of the large 
and beautiful species of antelopes with 
which Africa abounds ; for the gemsbok is 
an antelope, and not, as the Dutch settlers 
seem to have supposed by the name they 
gave it, a chamois. 

In size, the gemsbok is that of a large 
ass, the adult being about three feet ten 
inches at the shoulder. In colour it is of 
a greyish buff. Its form is robust, and its 
carriage majestic. Its head is its chief 
point of beauty—of pure white, painted 





with eccentric black markings, surmounted 
by two straight, sharp-pointed horns over 
three feet in length. It has a full and 
beautiful eye, a white breast and stomach, 
with a tuft of thick, black bair on the 
chest, an erect mane, a long, biack, switch 
tail that touches the ground, and broad, 
black bands over its back and sides, 

Two of its characteristics at once identify 
it with the fabled unicorn—its unrivalled 
a and its fierceness when turned at 

ay. 

Another is, that of all the antelopes, 
the oryx alone will face the lion. It is 
well known in Cape Colony that the car- 
cases of the lion and the gemsbok have 
frequently been found rotting together, 
the body of the lion firmly impaled on the 
horns of the other. Old hunters have 
described the gemsbok’s method of meet- 
ing attack. When sorely pressed, it throws 
itself on the ground, and keeps sweeping 
with its horns a deadly circle that no foe 
dare venture within. Although both leo- 
pards and lions do, at times, attack the 
gemsbok, they never do so unless very 
bard up indeed for a meal ; and as often as 
not they come off second best. Gordon 
Cumming and other hunters have gone 
into raptures over the beauty, speed, grace, 
and courage of the gemsbok. 

Now the size, colour, and shape of the 
gemsbok all correspond with the drawings 
and descriptions from which the fabled 
unicorn has grown. The horns, when 
seen in profile, appear, as we have said, 
as one, and ‘‘the ancients” have merely 
given them a forward set, and added a few 
other little touches, which Europeans have 
exaggerated, and heraldists have travestied. 
Let it be remembered that Aristotle spoke 
of the oryx as one-horned ; and the sub- 
sequent Greek writers spoke of the unicorn 
as of the size of a horse, with one straight 
horn of from one and a half to two cubits 
in length—that is, three to three and a 
half feet—and it is not difficult to see how 
the oryx or gemsbok developed into the 
unicorn. 

As we now see him on our national 
arms—“ Argent, crivéd and unguled, or, 
with a coronet composed of crosses patée 
and fleur-de-lys, with a chain affixed 
between the forelegs, and reflexed over the 
back of the last” —he is a somewhat 
different creature from the shy, swift, 
bright -eyed embodiment of grace that 
lingers on the wild, desert plains of 
Kalihari. But, after all, the heraldic 
unicorn is not so very much more of a 
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travesty of the real unicorn, than the 
heraldic lion is of the real lion. 

As to the medical virtues which 
reputedly lie in its horns, we agree with 
old Sir Thomas Browne in thinking that 
there are, and can be, none which is not to 
be found in all horns, from which harts- 
horn can be extracted. 

Another thing which helps to identify 
the gemsbok with the Persian and Ezyptian 
unicorn, is the fact that it has been found 
in North-east Africa and in Arabia. 
Whether it will ever return to adorn the 
plains of Cape Colony again is extremely 
doubtful, notwithstanding the immunity 
which both it and the hartebeest enjoy 
from the gunner under the Colonial Game 
Preservation Act now in force. It is to 
be feared that that law has been too long 
deferred, and yet there is one thing in 
favour of the survival of the gemsbok 
from the general extermination, which 
seems to threaten certain animal life in 
Africa—including the elephant—and that 
is, that his absolute independence of water 
enables him to seek sanctuary in parched 
regions, where the huntsman dare not follow. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that 
the unicorn came into our national arms 
only at the Scotch Union. The personal 
arms of the Stuarts consisted of the lion 
within a double tressure, supported by a 
unicorn on each side. When King James 
succeeded to the English throne, he placed 
the lion on the dexter side and the unicorn 
on the sinister side, in place of the red 
dragon of the Tudors. Thus dowe have “the 
lion and the unicorn fighting for the crown.” 

In Nisbet’s “ System of Heraldry” it is 
stated that the unicorn was, at a very 
early period, one of the devices borne by 
the Scottish Kings, “not only for his 
strength, courage, and particular virtue of 
his horn in dispelling poison, but as the 
emblem of unconquerable freedom—a suit- 
able device for Scotland, which became the 
supporter of its imperial design, and con- 
tinues the badge of its independency.” 
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CHAPTER LIV, VENGEANCE 


How long Hoel stayed in the little 
church he could not tell. No one came to 
disturb him; the door remained opened, 





and the sudden gusts of wind that now 
and then swept up through the pine plan- 
tation only blew in a few of the crushed 
petals of the white flowers that the bride 
had not trodden on again. 

All the mental suffering he had ex- 
perienced, added to the physical weakness 
which still remained, made him only able 
to bear his utter misery by thus resting in 
this perfect solitude. He did not fully 
realise that the wedding had been arrested 
voluntarily by Elva herself. He believed 
that she had been too much overstrained 
to go through with it; and that the next 
day, or as soon as she had sufficiently re- 
covered, she would finish the ceremony. 
He now began blaming himself for having 
come. Again he had behaved selfishly ; 
and what right had he even to come and 
beg for her forgiveness, even if it had been 
merely by a look ? 

Hoel was again thrown into a state of 
penitence, and recognised that unselfish- 
ness is not acquired in a day, nor even 
after having experienced a great shock. 
He began also to writhe under the idea 
that, by showing himself, he had but 
added in her eyes to his former cowardly 
conduct. How should he ever be able to 
explain to her that his intentions had been 
at this time, at least, good and honourable ? 
He fancied he should be content to let 
her be the wife of another if only she could 
know that his conduct had had much 
excuse, 

“But how can she ever know this? 
How can I ever tell her ?” 

Suddenly Hoel raised his head and re- 
called his resolution. After the wedding, 
he had promised to tell Jesse the truth. 
He might even now be trying to see Mr. 
Kestell, and No, that must not be. 
Already, to spare Elva, and, therefore, 
himself, he had too long put off what was 
right. Jesse ought to know, and he, Hoel, 
was the only man who might influence 
him, On the other hand, Hoel could not 
make up his mind to leave this spot with- 
out first finding out whether Elva were 
better. He looked at his watch; it was 
nearly half-past four. He must find Jesse 
before going back to town. Poor fellow, 
he had been wronged by every one. ‘“ He 
looked to me as a friend ; I have behaved 
as no friend should have done.” 

He stood up, and felt stronger and 
calmer. Deep down in his heart there was 
the thought that Elva was not yet another 
man’s wife; but he wondered how he 
could draw comfort from such a poor 
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source of hope. Two or three days at the 
most and the same ghastly scene would be 
re-enacted. Anyhow, he would be a man 
now ; he would put away thoughts about 
himself and face life and all its emptiness as 
best he could. Vicary had been able to 
find some outside sphere in which to 
throw himself out of himself. That seemed 
the great motive power of men whose lives 
were mysteries to the worldly and the 
easy-going. 

“If I can’t get up to his exalted state of 
feeling, at least I can try the working part 
of the affair. After all, can I honestly say 
that I have been happy all these years? I 
have lived happily ; but is that happiness ? 
What is happiness? But that other thing, 
I must not put it off any longer. LEiva is 
not away. Ought I to consider that ? 
Have I not done it too long already? Fate 
is too strong for me. Anyhow, I must see 
Vicary.” 

He stepped out of the church and looked 
round cautiously, almost fearfully, as a 
prisoner just released from prison might 
do. But all was silence. The path was 
strewn with crushed and much-soiled 
flowers. All the rustics had walked over 
them. No pink-dressed girls were there ; 
no smart carriages; nothing of all the 
show remained except the arch, and its 
flowers were already withering. 

No one was about. He could not see 
the Vicarage ; and in its shrubbery, which 
joined the churchyard, no sound was 
audible. He longed, intensely, to know 
something of Elva; but how could he 
show himself? Here he was; he must be 
looked upon as a scoundrel, whom, per- 
haps, even Herbert Heaton would pass by 
without notice. 

This idea was maddening to one of 
Hoel’s nature, and caused him to walk 
quickly out of the little wood, and to 
plunge into the deep heather up towards 
Mrs. Joyce’s cottage. He would get his 
duty over and leave Rushbrook for ever. 
The stormy clouds had not increased, and 
a refreshing breeze had sprung up and 
restored a little of his strength. Before 
he reached the cottage—happily for hin— 
he met Joe, ‘Liza’s brother—who was 
much too shy to do anything but answer 
questions, 

“Ts Mr. Vicary at your house still ?” 

“ Yes, sir; leastways i 

Joe touched his cap and stared. 

“Ts he there now ¢” 

* No, sir ; leastways——’ 

“Do you know anything about him?” 





? 





said Hoel, impatiently, not having George 
Guthrie’s power of getting everything and 
anything out of the rustic mind. 

“Mr. Vicary was at ‘ome ten minutes 
ago. He just did up his things, he did, 
as he’s going back to Lunnon to-night. 
He’s not coming here again.” 

** Where is he ?” 

“ He was going to Rushbrook House, he 
said, sir, and then would walk on to Grey- 
stone. He weren’t coming here no more.” 

‘Then I can, perhaps, catch him up,” 
said Hoel, a sudden inexplicable fear 
seizing him. 

Joe looked Mr. Fenner up and down, 
and grinned. The idea of his catching 
up Mr. Vicary seemed quite out of the 
question. 

“He walks fast, he does.” 

“ Thank you,” said Hoel, understanding 
perfectly ; but not in a mood to be 
amused, as he would have been at another 
time. He turned at once, and hurried 
down the hill as fast as he could. The 
forest land had once more become—as it 
usually was—solitary and silent. Though 
the storm had not come on yet, all the sky 
was overcast: a grey curtain shutting in 
the beautiful blue. There was an intense 
melancholy look, even in Nature. It was 
all in harmony with the deep depression 
which would seize upon him as he hurried 
on to find Jesse. 

** We can go back together,” he thought. 
“TI must set about helping him, He has 
too much power to be allowed to lie hidden 
for long ; but how will he take this news, 
poor fellow? I wish I were a hundred 
miles off; but it’s no use thinking of it 
any longer. By telling him, I may induce 
him to be generous. He is generous, A 
noble-hearted fellow at the bottom, till he 
took this craze. I ought to have got that 
out of his head long ago; but he would 
never have believed me without going into 
the whole matter.” 

Suddenly he paused, There were the 
Rushbrook chimneys. How beautiful it 
all looked now! Could he have the 
courage to enter that gate again? Yes, he 
must. Of course Mr. Kestell would not be 
at home, and Jesse might be waiting in the 
study. It was tiresome that he had not 
overtaken him. He reached the road close 
by the bridge, and looked round again. 
He positively dared not open the swing- 
gate of the drive; but, instead, he walked 
on in the opposite direction from the 
Pools, hoping Jesse might come out. This 
road took a turn, which hid Rushbrook 
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House, and then ran by a little dell-like 
plantation, with the small stream and tall 
hedge on one side and oaks and larches on 
the other. ‘ 

With sunlight falling aslant, this part of 
the road was lovely ; now it looked gloomy 
and dull. Hoel again paused and looked 
back. At this instant he heard the sound 
of a vehicle being driven very quickly. 
He moved on one side near the steep bank 
of the stream, and instinctively began to 
walk on. He was afraid now of being 
recognised. It was a dog-cart—he heard 
there were only two wheels—and, from 
force of habit, he glanced quickly at it as 
it passed him. That glance was enough 
for mutual recognition, It was Walter 
Akister, with a groom by his side. The 
look of fierce hatred that flashed into 
Akister’s eyes was unmistakeable, and, 
before Hoel had decided what to do, 
Walter had thrown the reins to the groom, 
and, telling him to drive on, sprang down, 
and, whip in hand, in a moment was by 
Hoel’s side. 

* You’re here again!” he cried, mad 
with passion. “I wonder you dared to 
show your face. You are beneath the 
notice of a gentleman, and deserve the 
treatment of the brute. Take that, and 
that, you blackguard.” 

Hoel had only time—so quick had been 
Walter Akister’s movements—to make a 
spring forward and try to wrench the whip 
out of his enemy’s hand. He failed, and, 
stung with the pain, he closed with Walter, 
merely, however, in self-defence, He could 
not, otherwise, have laid a finger on him ; 
but, though it has been asserted that a 
certain man with a guilty conscience once 
bore a horse-whipping with a due humility, 
Hoel did not reach this pitch of perfection. 
His conscience was self-accusing, certainly ; 
but not in the way that Walter imagined. 
Alas! right and might are not synony- 
mous terms. Hoel was not by any means 
strong enough to cope with Walter, and 
this young man’s blood was up. In 
another moment, Walter had once more 
struck hiw, and, in the hand-to-hand 
struggle, Hoel was thrown down. As he 
fell, he struck his head against a great way- 
side milestone, and for a few minutes was 
dazed by the blow. 

Walter did not even wait to see what 
happened ; he merely strode on, and the 
next turn soon hid him from sight. 

Hoel did not know how long he 
remained lying on the brink of the ditch. 
When he regained his power of thinking, 





the blood rushed back to his cheeks as he 
remembered the indignity of his assault. 
He laid hold of the milestone, and raised 
himself up ; but he had to rest again before 
framing a plan. His head throbbed pain- 
fully; and, after another interval, he walked 
on a few paces to a spot where the stream 
was easily reached. Here he dipped his 
handkerchief in and bathed his temples. 

It was only at this moment that he recol- 
lected his previous intention of finding 
Jesse. He might be too late, for the 
latter might have started already for Grey- 
stone. No, that was not likely ; he would 
almost certainly have taken this road. 

The need for action is the best cure for 
soothing tumultuous thought, and Hoel 
once more turned his steps towards Rush- 
brook, 

He looked at his watch. It was nearly 
six o'clock. The clouds were lower and 
more threatening ; the air was close; and, 
to Hoel’s mind, the sadness of the country 
seemed realised on this evening to its 
fullest extent. Elva and he had one day 
argued about the disadvantages and advan- 
tages of country life, and Hoel remembered 
having said that some days, and in some 
conditions of weather, the oppressive 
melancholy of the country beats descrip- 
tion. He remembered Elva’s wry look as 
she answered, that she had never ex- 
perienced oppressive melancholy, only a 
sadness that was not without its compen- 
sating charm. From this, he had first 
realised that a woman’s wind has naturally 
much of the poet’s analysing power in it ; 
its vibrations are more numerous, and, 
therefore, capable of finer perception. He 
had rather enjoyed following out this 
theory ; but at the time it had not made 
him put womankind on a higher pedestal 
because of their nearer relationship to 
poets ; on the contrary, fond as Hoel was 
of all literature as such, he did not rank 
poetry very much higher than prose, and 
for this he could have given very forcible 
and well-explained reasons, 

How curious such a small thing as this 
should come into his head now, he thought, 
when the day had been one filled with a 
great event! How incomprehensible was 
man’s mind both in its power of soaring 
and its inability to resist the influences of 
small things! Pshaw, there he was again 
wandering on about theories when all his 
mind ought to be centred on what he 
meant to say to Jesse Vicary, that was the 
important fact of the moment, it was that 
confounded blow that made him so stupid. 
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He was in sight again of the swing-gate: 
The grey light made it seem more like late 
evening than the hour warranted ; the road 
by the Pools was soon lost in the light 
on account of the overshadowing trees, 
whose leaves had already lost their fresh 
greenness, 

There was no Vicary in sight. What 
should he do? He passed his thin, white 
hand over his forehead to ease the throb- 
bing, and to force himself to be definite. 
Would there be any chance of meeting 
Mr. Kestell? He, Hoel, had nothing to 
fear from him, for there was no secret 
between them ; besides, was he not coming 
for his sake ? 

Suddenly he swept away all reasoning, 
walked up to the swing-gate, and entered 
the drive. 

How beautiful it all looked ; the lawn 
was the perfection of green velvet; the 
copper beech and the clump of silver birch 
could not but claim admiration in all 
lights; the flower beds were in their 
prime, all that money conld do was found 
here in its best conception. But there 
was a strange stillness about the place. 
The gardeners, who had had a holiday 
given to them, had naturally absented 
themselves after the unfortunate ending 
of the service—the guests had made them- 
selves scarce, of course—and it appeared 
that those who had to remain on duty 
were anxious not to obtrude their presence, 
So Hoel settled. He himself could not 
walk up the drive unmoved. The strange 
events that had happened, since his last 
visit here, had produced too serious con- 
sequences to allow him to dispel all the 
miserable recollections that crowded his 
brain. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by 
the sound of a footfall in front of him. 
He looked up and saw a figure coming 
down the steps of the front door. For one 
instant his heart bounded and his pulses 
tnrobbed. The figure was all in white. 
He fancied he was going to find himself 
face to face with Elva; then another 
glance showed him his mistake, It was 
her sister. 

Amice, having made three steps forward, 
stopped short and gazed fixedly at Hoel. 
For a moment she, too, had hoped he was 
another ; but when she recognised him, she 
did not appear surprised; she, too, had 
seen him in the morning. Mechanically 
Hoel walked straight on till he stood close 
beside her. 

“Tell me,” he said, without any intro- 





duction, “how she is. If I knew that, I } 
could go away happier. You will not 
believe me, no one will, when I say that 
now I only wish to see her happy.” 
spoke very low, and he could not prevent [ 
himself from imagining all the evil Amico 
must be thinking of him. Her blue, 
penetrating eyes were fixed on his face, 
but their expression made him insensibly 
shudder, and remember the strange hints [ 
people had thrown out as to Amice 
Kestell being somewhat uncanny. 

“ Elva is very unwell; she is still at the 
Vicarage. Oh it is dreadful, dreadful, } 
mamma feels it so much ; but I came back 
here to find papa. Have you seen him, 
Mr. Fenner ?” 

“No, I suppose he is stili at the 
Vicarage.” 

Hoel was much surprised that Amice did 
not seem to regard him in the light of a 
villain. He remembered their interview in 
the wood; perhaps, then, she alone was 
capable of believing that he had had a 
reason, if a wrong one, for forsaking Elva. 
The thought made him feel grateful to her. 
He added, with a new tone in his voice : 

‘* Amice, for pity’s sake tell me that I 
had nothing to do with that interruption ; 
listen, I only wanted to see her once again, 
the wish was too strong to resist ; I believe 
if I had been on my death-bed I should 
have risen and come here to-day. Will 
she think it another sign of my vileness ? 
The idea is unbearable.” 

“What do your feelings matter?” said 
Amice with a force that staggered him. 
* Don’t you know, Mr. Fenner, that we in- 
dividuals are nothing, mere nothings in the 
hands of God? That He works out His ways 
by our means, that is all; the curse was 
bound to fall for the sin. He deals out 
justice ; but, oh, He is merciful, too, very 
merciful, You know the—cause. Look, 
because one poor, feeble, human being can 
help another, I ask you for your help now.” 

Never before had words acted so power- 
fally on Hoel, the very depth of his heart 
was stirred with pity; never before had 
he recognised his own nothingness in the 
great world of creation. What, indeed, as 
Amice said, were his feelings ; was he not 
but one of the million sufferers through sin? 
Was he not as much in need of mercy as 
any other, and was not his only birthright 
the power of doing good? That power he 
had never exercised in an appreciable 
quality ; but, instead, he had set himself up 
as a ruler and a judge over his fellow. 

At this moment, weak as he was, Hoel 
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Fenner would have worn a penance-sheet | Jones said so. He left the Vicarage to see 
had Amice bidden so. What if she were, | after mamma, he told us. Do you see 


after all, a woman far beyond the ordinary 
level of womankind—a woman who 
believed with a true belief in the retribu- 
tive justice of Heaven ? 

“Tell me what todo. What is it you 
fear? By my love, my unalterable love 
for Elva, let me be of use, dear Amice.” 

“You forsook us before,” she said, sadly, 
and Hoel’s soul was filled with shame; it 
needed Amice’s words to bring him to the 
full consciousness of his cowardice. 

* Yes, and I have suffered for it.” 

“ T am not blaming you,” she said, sadly, 
covering her eyes ; “it was natural. You 
know the curse; I have partly unravelled 
it—only partly. You know all. Help 
me. Is Jesse Vicary to be feared ?” 

“Feared! Jesse Vicary, at the bottom 
the noblest of men! But now he has a 
craze, a false idea. It was to set that 
right that I came here again. Has he 
been here? I was waiting to see him.” 

“He has been here, and I have seen 
him. He was changed; he looked so 
dreadful. You are a man of the world— 
you do not believe that the devils can do 
us harm. But yet I sawit so plain; Jesse 
was not himself. When he heard my 
father had gone out, he was furious with 
him ; he frightened me. I do not know 
why papa broke his word; he had promised 
to meet him here at six o'clock. Jesse 
Vicary came at five minutes before, and 





papa had gone out half an hour before. 


how I am placed? I dare not leave the 
house ; mamma will not be left for long ; 
she is so much upset about Elva. I dare 
not go after the others. But oh, Mr. 
Fenner, I am so anxious. Will you follow 
Vicary? He cannot be very far. It is 
not more than five minutes since he left 
this spot.” 

Hoel was immediately seized with the 
same dread. What he had feared might 
happen. Jesse would perhaps say things 
he might regret all his life, from want of 
knowing the truth. 

“T will follow Vicary at once. Do you 
think he went by the Pools?” 

“Yes, I know he did, I watched him. 
But I do not know where my father is. 
Not there, not there, I hope. But it would 
comfort me to think you would be on the 
watch.” 

“T will bring him home,” said Hoel, 
earnestly, taking Amice’s hand, which was 
icy cold, ‘ One thing more—if you know 
the truth, promise me to spare Elva.” 

Amice turned her eyes fall on him. 

“T do not know the whole truth,” she 
said ; “no one has ever told me. I only 
know that God’s laws cannot be broken 
without the punishment following, unto 
the third and fourth generation. But go 
now, go at once, for Elva’s sake.” 

Hoel turned away, and was soon lost 
to sight when he had passed over the 
bridge. 
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